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A National Policy for the Family 


By Lawrence K. FRANK 
President, National Council on Family Relations 


REPEATED discussions during recent 
years and the preliminary planning for the forthcoming 
National Conference on Family Life (in Washington, 
May 6-8, 1948) have indicated the urgent need for be- 
ginning to formulate a nation-wide policy regarding the 
family. 

We are so inexperienced in policy making that for 
many of us this proposal stimulates a variety of associa- 
tions not relevant to the formulation of policy, while for 
others it arouses many apprehensions and perhaps, for a 
few, unfounded hopes which should be clearly recognized 
and met in a forthright, unequivocal manner. 

First, what do we mean by a policy? It should be dis- 
tinguished from a plan or specific program, which is con- 
cerned with more or less specified activities for a deter- 
minate time period and usually on an actual or estimated 
budget. We have innumerable programs of private and 
governmental organizations addressed to the family but 
no underlying policy to give the programs much needed 
direction and articulation. 

A policy is a formulation of long term goals and pur- 
poses and of the values and aspirations by which those 
goals and purposes are not only defined but are to be 
translated into activities and practices. Thus, a policy is an 
affirmation, perhaps a reaffirmation, of what may be taken 
for granted or is implied, but is frequently ignored or neg- 
lected or inadequately recognized in plans and programs 
and customary operations. Sometimes a policy serves to 
point out where these goals and purposes and these 
values are being blocked or sacrificed to various short 
term ends or convenience. 

A policy, therefore, might be likened to strategy, the 
broad, over-all, long term conception which gives direction 
and purpose to the tactics of immediate daily operations 
and decisions. 

It is deplorable that to illustrate the meaning and 
scope of a policy we must turn to these military analogies 
and examples. But we do find in military thinking the 
clearest example of a policy— clearcut statements of goals 
and objectives, with equally clear recognition of ob- 
stacles and resistences and threats to those objectives, and 
an over-all inventory of resources to be employed in 
achieving those objectives, plus a statement of essential 
requirements. 

A military policy almost uniquely recognizes that for 
effective operations people are involved in various roles 
and capacities, in military, naval and civilian activities, 
that materials and supplies are required, to be planned for 


and made available in definite quantities. 

As we have recently seen, the whole national life be- 
comes an instrument for the realization of the larger 
strategy in which nothing is omitted or neglected, popula- 
tion, industry, health, agriculture, mining and industry, 
transportation, communication, scientific research, in- 
deed, every phase of life, including ideas and morale. 

This is a tremendous task and rarely is it fully achieved. 
It is approachable only in so far as highly diverse in- 
dividuals, organizations, agencies, every person and 
group are guided and directed in what to do and not to do, 
even what to think. 

It is indeed deplorable that we must turn to these 
military policies for some illumination upon the meaning 
of a national policy as a broad, over-all formulation of goals 
and purposes and of the participation of all phases and 
aspects of the national life in its achievement. 

As members of a democratic society, we repudiate the 
idea of using people as instruments for any purpose, least 
of all a nationalistic, military purpose. We approach the 
question of national policy, not as something tobe imposed 
upon us, but as something to be evolved through free 
and thorough discussions, as the product of many minds, 
with different training and experience and often diverse 
beliefs and expectations. 

We can also approach the formulation of a national 
policy regarding family life with the realization that until 
recently we have lived in an orderly society but today we 
are faced with confusion and conflicts because that social 
order has begun to break down. 

We lived in an orderly society, not ordered or planned 
by a government or any other deliberative agency, but 
organized and regulated by our traditions, the body of 
ideas, beliefs and assumptions, the patterns of conduct 
and of human relations by and for which we lived. This 
was not imposed by legislation nor enforced by executive 
actions, but operated in individuals who were guided “‘as 
by an unseen hand” (to paraphrase Adam Smith) to per- 
form the activities required and sanctioned by tradition, 
largely formulated in law, religion, ethics, literature and 
art and folklore. 

There was order and purposes in life as they had been 
historically developed over the centuries, embodied in the 
traditions which were inculcated in the growing child to 
make him a carrier or bearer of traditions and an active 
participant in maintaining social order. 

There is no need to rehearse the history of the past 
hundred and fifty or more years, as the older, rural, agri- 
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cultural society, the self-sufficing farm household, the large 
extended patriarchal family life, have been progressively 
changed by the coming of industrialism, of technology, 
of urbanism, of all the other dramatic changes in the pat- 
terns and practices of living, and by the passing of so 
many of the traditional beliefs and expectations that 
governed individual and group living. 

A recognition of the passing of these former traditional 
patterns and assumptions and of the far-reaching and 
often devastating consequences we can observe in con- 
temporary society will serve to emphasize the urgent need 
for formulating a national policy to replace, on a higher 
level, the loss of those former traditional beliefs and pat- 
terns that once guided individual men and women and 
also all others who were taking action and making deci- 
sions affecting family life. The further recognition of how 
we, as a nation, have drifted along assuming that the 
family could and would meet these many changes and the 
growing discrepancies, will show how urgent is the need 
for a national policy to guide the long overdue revision of 
our legal conceptions and procedures, our medical prac- 
tices, our educational programs, our economic arrange- 
ments, indeed, almost every aspect of our national life. 

It will be evident that no short term or circumscribed 
program, executed by any one organization or agency, will 
suffice to meet this need, because to such a large extent we 
are suffering from the very multiplicity of programs, often 
conflicting, if not contradictory, and at best productive of 
more incongruities and discrepancies. Moreover, there 
are various organizations and groups which, following the 
historic precedent, are urging us to meet this contem- 
porary situation in family life by going back to the specific 
patterns and practices of the past, hoping to evade issues 
or to postpone them by what Toynbee has so well de- 
scribed as archaism. Likewise, there are others who are 
insistent upon a futurism that is equally evasive and mis- 
leading or destructive of the values we cherish. 

It may not be inappropriate to point out that in times 
of social confusion, such as today, there are many voices 
insisting upon the acceptance of their favorite formula 
and prescriptions, many groups and individuals who, 
with a paranoid insistence, are trying to impose their 
cherished patterns upon all others. The absence of any 
national policy gives these individuals and groups every 
opportunity to publicize their ideas and their proposed 
patterns, utilizing whatever sanctions and authority they 
may invoke to support their particularistic views. 

As indicated, we need to begin formulating a national 
policy because so many of our traditional ideas and pat- 
terns are no longer adequate nor appropriate for the situa- 
tions we now face in our national life. Hence, the reitera- 
tion of our legal, ethical, moral and religious conceptions is 
not sufficient, especially since those traditional concep- 
tions are the source of some of our most acute individual 


conflicts and perplexing social difficulties. Here we should 
try to remember that in our culture we have a number of 
enduring values and persistent aspirations which over the 
centuries have been formulated in our traditions. These 
traditional formulations have, of necessity, expressed the 
assumptions, the way of life of the society and the climate 
of opinion in which they were set forth. We need only to 
look at the law, which dedicated to justice, has been pro- 
gressively changed and often radically altered with the 
recognition of long accepted injustices, of cruel inhuman 
treatment of offenders or, recently, of the non-criminal 
character of juvenile delinquency. 

We have as our cultural heritage the beliefs in the 
values and worth of the personality and the aspiration 
toward the dignity of man. Today in almost every field of 
human activity we find it necessary to revise traditional 
rules, regulations, accepted ideas and long-standing prac- 
tices, some of our most firmly established traditions, be- 
cause we realize that they ‘are blocking or defeating those 
aspirations, are denying those values as we now interpret 
and try to realize them in practice. 

It is part of the task of formulating a national policy for 
family life to assay every aspect of our national life and our 
traditions in terms of their meaning and consequences for 
those enduring values and persistent aspirations in the 
family. It is evident in our courts, our social agencies, in 
our clinics and hospitals, in our various institutions, as 
well as in many homes today that these values and aspira- 
tions are being defeated. Moreover, it is becoming clear 
that the individuals involved in these tragic defeats are 
suffering from all the conflicts and confusions in our tradi- 
tions which they cannot individually resolve. Un- 
fortunately, some of our well intentioned efforts to help 
people only increase their difficulties because so often we 
urge upon them these conflicting beliefs and practices. 

A national policy for family life would attempt to dis- 
cover and recognize the many obstacles, resistances, con- 
flicts and confusions, many of which are now unrecog- 
nized but are operating in the lives of men and women, to 
disrupt or undermine the family or to disturb and dis- 
organize the individual. 

A national policy for family life would, as a basic 
premise, recognize the different conceptions of family life 
held by peoples of different ethnic, cultural and religious 
backgrounds and allegiances and affirm their right to 
establish and maintain that form of family life which they 
cherish, but equally would assert that no one group could 
or should impose its patterns upon others. Here is where 
we will encounter. one of the most searching tests of our 
sincerity and integrity because each of us (and each 
organized group) will feel the urge to establish our beliefs 
and patterns as the national ideal or standard,for everyone 
else. 

A national policy would, however, assert the values and 
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aspirations we now accept, at least verbally, and point out 
where and how these values and aspirations should be 
recognized in making decisions, planning and executing 
programs, by everyone who directly or indirectly is affect- 
ing family life in our economic, political, social life and 
other organized activities. 

One of the aims of a national policy is to foster the 
articulation of diverse agencies and professions, of focus- 
ing or orchestrating many specialized and autonomous 
activities into a more coherent, internally consistent, 
better synchronized synthesis, without regimenting or 
dictating to anyone or any organization or profession. 

Policy making is the uniquely democratic way of 
planning and programming because it leaves the individual 
administrator and responsible agency free to operate and 
make necessary decisions but provides the basic assump- 
tions and criteria for making those decisions and establish- 
ing those directives. Policy making also serves to inform 
the individual what he or she can expect and what is ex- 
pected of them so that in the varied activities of individual 
living, working and the conduct of human relations, they 
will have some consistent guidance and reassurance. 

Parenthetically, it may be remarked that today the 
urgent need is not so much for reiteration of the virtues 
and values of family life but helpful guidance and clarifica- 
tion of duties, responsibilities and privileges in achieving 
those values and realizing those aspirations because so 
many of our traditional teachings are inapplicable or self- 
defeating in the changed social-economic life of today. 
Because individuals are today often confused and de- 
feated does not mean that they have ceased to cherish the 
basic goals of life or no longer aspire to what men and 
women have for so long yearned to find in marriage and 
family life. 

Policy making would offer to those who conduct our 
national affairs—governmental, economic, especially our 
business men, and other organized activities—a clearly 
stated formulation of where and how their practices and 
decisions are affecting family life and thereby would make 
them aware of what they now ignore or overlook. 

If family life is as important as we continue to insist, if 
the families must carry the immense responsibilities we 
place upon men and women in the home, then a national 
policy would attempt to answer the question, who is 
responsible for the family today when it can no longer 
meet those responsibilities as in the rural, agricultural, 
handicraft society now largely passed and when the 
specific patterns of an earlier time have become so largely 
obsolete and self-defeating. 

How to answer that question and reallocate responsi- 
bilities, reaffirming and reemphasizing what the family 
alone can do and imposing other responsibilities upon 
government, business, schools, churches, and so on, is a 
problem calling for the highest order of statesmanship, for 


which we have had little preparation. It is obvious that 
any attempt to answer that question involves a critical 


_examination of most of our presently accepted assump 


tions about the relative importance of what we do and 
how we do it in almost every aspect of living. 

Perhaps we should acknowledge that to take the 
family seriously in our national life would be a revolu- 
tionary step because we would be compelled to give 
meaning to the oft repeated statements that are now 
largely verbalizations, such as the family is the cornerstone 
of society, the family is the bulwark of civilization, and so 
on. 

The revolutionary impact of taking the family seriously 
may become more evident if we recognize that as govern- 
ment, business and industry and other organized ac- 
tivities begin to make the various changes and readjust- 
ments to foster and protect the family, the family in turn 
will begin to change our organized activities by the 
different kind of personalities it will foster when so aided 
and protected from the present destructive impacts and 
distorting influences. 

A national policy for family life would inevitably in- 
volve an ever widening circle of considerations, some of 
which would become threshold questions. Thus, a na- 
tional policy for family life will involve some kind of 
population policy, just as a population policy implies a 
policy for family life. 

The foregoing should suffice to indicate the range and 
scope of discussions which should be undertaken as we 
begin the formulation of a national policy for family life. 
As stated earlier, a national policy must be evolved; it 
cannot be legislated or imposed. It must emerge as the 
considered statement of our values and aspirations, as the 
expression of the next great advance in our ethics and 
morals, as a major step toward what may be called the 
doctrine of social and cultural responsibility, which we 
must accept if we are to maintain the doctrine of in- 
dividual responsibility. 

If we are to have individual, moral and ethical responsi- 
bility, then it begins to appear we must so order our social 
life and so reorient our cultural traditions as to foster the 
kinds of personalities who are capable of being responsible, 
who can and will bear the burdens of freedom and, as 
adults, live as self-disciplined individuals. Already we 
have accepted that in many of our juvenile courts where 
the centuries-old criminal code has been replaced by new 
understanding of the delinquent so that he is now con- 
sidered as a patient in need of treatment, not a criminal 
to be harshly punished. 

To make the foregoing more specific in terms of next 
steps, it would be appropriate for various groups to begin 
a critical self-examination and discussion of what they can 
contribute to a national policy for family life. 

Thus, the various professional groups might begin to 
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make explicit their beliefs and assumptions and their 
expectations regarding the family today. Then they could 
ask what they as professionals are doing to and for the 
family, recognizing how often their demands and their 
practices are productive of family burdens, conflicts and 
even disruptions. For example, what are lawyers and 
courts doing to the family and how far is the family being 
subjected to rules established centuries ago and now 
wholly anachronistic? How far is the legal conception of 
rights and duties an adequate basis for marriage and 
family life and how far do these legal formulations conflict 
with the aspirations of men and women today? Likewise, 
what are physicians, clinics, hospitals and other medical 
services doing to family life, often sacrificing the family to 
a single-minded concern for the individual patient or dis- 
rupting and demoralizing the family, as in hospital prac- 
tices for childbirth. How far are architects imposing 
upon families obsolete housing designs and thereby creat- 
ing many of the acute difficulties of family life because 
they expect families to fit into their designs instead of 
designing housing to meet family needs and serve family 
functions. 

Every professional group and organization, especially 
the professional schools, await critical examination and 
reorientation of their assumptions and practices as part 
of this larger assay preparatory to formulating a national 
policy for family life. 

Governmental agencies, federal, state and local, each 
with its specialized responsibilities and programs, its 
legally prescribed duties and requirements, also should be 
critically examined. Many governmental agencies not 
specifically concerned with families are affecting family 
life without being aware of what they are doing. More- 
over, among the various bureaus and departments touch- 
ing the family there is usually a variety of assumptions 
and practices, of often conflicting meaning and disruptive 
impacts. Indeed, it is not unwarranted to say that the 
irreconcilable teachings and advice and sometimes enforced 
demands upon the family coming from different govern- 
ment agencies are producing many acute conflicts in the 
family. 

We have been so preoccupied with the task of dis- 
seminating new knowledge and improved practices of 
nutrition, housekeeping, sanitation, safety, health care, 
mental hygiene, infant care, and other phases of living 
that we have failed to realize how often we have de- 
moralized the family, especially the wife-mother, by the 
number and variety of unrelated programs. 


The development of some integrated, self-consistent 
practices for homemaking, child care and rearing and 
family living, informed by new knowledge and insights is 
blocked by the absence of any statement of basic policy 
upon which to resolve the rival assertions and claims of 
each specialized group and governmental agency. 

Those concerned with education and the transmission 
of traditions likewise face a difficult but unavoidable task 
of examining their beliefs and practices and courageously 
seeking to reorient their often archaic teachings. 

Then, too, there are the innumerable associations and 
lay groups which are concerned with family life, especially 
the so-called women’s organizations. Not only in their 
activities explicitly labelled as family programs, but in all 
their other activities, they should make a critical examina- 
tion of what these are doing to and for the family. 

None of the foregoing will be simple nor easy, espe- 
cially since we are all persuaded that what we believe and 
do is right and desirable and fully justified. But if we will 
keep in mind the far-reaching alterations in our way of life, 
and the obsolescence of so much of our traditional beliefs 
and practices, we will realize that with the best intentions 
and highest motives, we may be unwittingly creating 
some of the difficulties and conflicts in family life today. 

In times of social-cultural change we have to undertake 
the most difficult of discriminations—of recognizing 
clearly and upholding our enduring values and advancing 
our cherished aspirations while we revise, reorganize and 
sometimes replace the specific formulations and patterns 
through which we and our predecessors have tried to 
embody those values and achieve those aspirations. 

This calls for imagination and courage and a conception 
of our responsibility to try to do for our day what the 
great figures of the past attempted to do for their day. 
Thus, we pay our debts to our predecessors and prepare 
the way for our successors in the endless endeavor to 
make human life more meaningful and significant, more 
nearly expressive of the values we cherish. 

Let us be clear that we can only begin to discuss and 
formulate what may some day become a national policy 
for family life which, be it repeated, will not be an at- 
tempt to dictate, regiment or otherwise impose anything 
upon any organization or group, nor will it be a rigid pre- 
scription for family living. 

A national policy for the family will be an affirmation 
and as such should give redirection to what we are now 
doing in our social life and new hope and inspiration to 
individual men and women and new promise to youth. 
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Human Values and Family Policy 


By M. F. AsHitey Montacu 
Department of Anatomy, Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of Philadelphia 


THE family as we know it today repre- 
sents the adjustment to the practical creeds of society as 
it is. It is not the family which is at fault but the society 
of which it is a part. If the values of a society are false so 
will be those of the family. Our problem, then, is to find a 
means whereby we can replace the false by the true valucs. 
Mr. Frank speaks of “the urgent need for formulating a 
, National policy to replace, on a higher level, the loss of 
those former traditional beliefs and patterns that once 
guided individual men and women and also all others who 
were taking action and making decisions affecting family 
life.” 

The question that will occur to some of us is, whether 
such a policy will not require a reorganization of our 
society. Can such a policy be realized within our culture 
as it is at present structured? To this second question the 
answer is, I think, obviously not, since it is the present 
organization or structure of our culture which determines 
the values by which we live. To the first question which 
merely puts the second question the other way around, I 
would answer yes, such a policy would necessitate the 
reorganization of the values of our culture, and that this 
organization can be achieved by evolutionary, not by 
revolutionary means. It is no new experience to find one- 
self in complete and wholehearted agreement with Mr. 
Frank. I am in entire agreement with his general and 
specific recommendations. If I may I should like to discuss 
very briefly one or two specific points further. 

Freud has said that there are “three impossible pro- 
fessions: the first is psychoanalysis, and the other two are 
bringing up children and the government of nations. Of 
the three, I am inclined to believe, most parents will re- 
gard the bringing up of children as the most impossible. 
“Impossible,” how? In what sense? 

“Impossible” under the conditions of modern life. Un- 
tutored in the problems of parenthood the harassed 
mother and the relaxing pater absconditas are far too con- 
fused, and too frequently insecure, to make much more 
than a hash of the most important job in the world. Obvi- 
ously, the confusions and insecurities must be, at least, 

Let us frankly face the fact that it is going to be a long 
time before the economic causes of many of these in- 
securities will be adjusted. In any case, not all the in- 
securities involved are of economic origin. 

It will be necessary to work with ideas and means that 
are immediately practicable. A society thet is based on 
economic foundations must flounder, for the foundations 


of human life are not economic, but rather human rela- 
tions. If there remains anyone at this time who doubts 
this, let him ask himself what state we are in today, and 
why. 

The parents of the modern family are bedevilled by too 
many problems to be as good parents as they know how to 
be. I don’t think that it is a matter of lack of time. To say 
that raising children is a full time job is true enough, but 
that doesn’t mean that it requires the attention of the 
parents throughout every hour of the day. It is the 
quality of the attention that matters, not the quantity. 
The quality of that attention today is likely to be murky 
and strained, ambivalent, forceful at one time and too 
permissive at another; uncertain and conflicting, and 
when relatively firm and stable only too likely to be 
motivated mainly by false values. 

The family is the principal conditioner of human rela- 
tions. But if the family today worships at the shrine of 
false gods, how are these false gods, these false values to 
be replaced by true ones? 

We are today in a position to give a specification of the 
true values by which men must live and by which they 
can alone live. How are these to be made functional 
within the family and within our culture. 

I think that the original initiative must be taken by 
agencies outside the family itself. 

I should like to suggest that the school from the nursery 
level to the high school level affords an excellent approach 
as a first step toward the solution of this problem. I make 
this suggestion not as a desperate expedient but as in my 
opinion a long overdue and indispensable necessity. 

Firstly, I suggest that the purpose for which our schools 
exist be revised completely, and turned into Institutes for 
Teaching of Human Relations. That the primary purpose 
of the school be human relations, and that the other three 
“r’s” be considered secondary to this purpose. 

Second, I suggest that the nursery school (at which 
children attend from 3 to § years) be made an intrinsic 
part of the public instructional system. 

Third, that from the outset it be understood that the 
school exists to cooperate with the parents and the parents 
with the school in the education of their children in the 
principles and practice of human relations. That this 
cooperation shall be an active one, so that there be estab- 
lished a mutually cooperative relationship between 
teacher and parent and child. In this way not only may 
children be educated but their parents may also be re- 

(continued on page 11) 
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World Plans for the Family 


A Symposium 


By Davip R. Mace, Emity H. Mupp, Ernest G. OssornE, Joun Loss, AND 
ABRAHAM STONE, M. D. 


This Symposium was delivered at the luncheon meeting of the National 
Council on Family Relations in New York City, November 29 with 
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WHAT BRITAIN IS DOING 


By Davip R. Mace, Director, 
Marriage Guidance Council, London 


Ten years ago we weren't worried about the family. 
We just took it for granted. Then four things happened: 
(1) A landslide in sexual behaviour. (2) A zooming mar- 
riage breakdown rate. (3) A disintegration of family 
discipline, revealed by a wave of juvenile delinquency. (4) 
A desperate housing crisis. 

Britain has been stabbed awake. In 1938, I marriage 
broke down for every 20 new marriages. In 1943 it was 1 
in 10; in 1944, 1 in 7; in 1945, 1 in 6; in 1946, 1 in 5. This 
year it may be as high as 1 in 4. 

We're not taking this lying down. Responsible people 
are in a ferment about it. We know how to fight battles 
in Britain, and we're getting ready to fight the Battle of 
the Family. 

The work of the Marriage Guidance Council which I 
represent is right in the centre of the fighting line. Five 
years ago it scarcely existed. Now it is at work in over 
100 towns and cities, with hundreds of professional 
people serving as officers, counsellors, consultants and 
lecturers. People join it in the spirit of a crusade. 

We have three objectives: 

(1) A nation-wide unified counselling service, offered 
by carefully selected and trained men and women. The 
marriage guidance centre offers competent, sympathetic, 
confidential help as a constructive alternative to the 
divorce court. Fifty of these centres are already in com- 
plete or partial operation. The Government has promised 
grants to maintain them and to increase their number. 

(2) Thorough marriage preparation for engaged couples. 
We prepare them for marriage first and “service” their 
marriage afterwards. We hope in the next four years to 
build up a body of young married people—first hundreds, 
then thousands—who will set a new sane: to the rest 
of the community. 


(3) A great educational campaign for young and old 
to teach sound principles in family living. Our teams of 
lecturers go wherever they are offered a hearing. En- 
couraged by the Ministry of Education, they are percolat- 
ing into churches, clubs, factories, schools and colleges. 
We have been running 3-day courses for the War Office, 
and the Director of Army Education wants them extended 
to the whole British Army. Now the Navy and Air 
Force are getting interested too. Our Education Depart- 
ment can scarcely keep pace with its opportinities for ex- 


pansion. 
Finally, three other quick reports to complete the 


picture: 

1. The Churches. The Catholics, with our help, have 
started their own Marriage Guidance organization. A 
Standing Conference has been set up to co-ordinate all 
the non-Catholic Christian activities in the field of sex, 
marriage and the family. The British Council of Churches 
has been running Home and Family Weeks in towns and 
cities, all over the country, with great success. 

2. The Government. All our political and economic 
planning is becoming more and more family-centred. 
Social insurance, the new health program, town and 
country planning, population investigation—all these are 
based on the strengthening of family life. Our new family 
allowances aim to keep family finances above the poverty 
line. 

3. Family Organizations are linking up and forming a 
united front as never before. We have just set up the 
Family Relations Group, equivalent to your National 
Council on Family Relations. This is cutting out over- 
lapping and promoting co-operation. It is linked with 
the recently formed International Union of Family 
Organizations. So our new national front is joining up 
with the new world front. 

Britain has always been proud of her family life. It has 


_ been the backbone of her national greatness. Today it is 


threatened as never before. We know we're up against 
it—just as we did when the Germans got to Calais. But 
we know too, as we knew then, that we've got to win. 
The only lasting foundation for a sound national life is 
sound family life. 
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THE FAMILY IN THE SOVIET UNION 


By Emity H. Mupp, Executive Director, 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia 


Russia is vitally concerned with the family unit as an 
integral part of the strength of the state. To fortify the 
family in its basic function of rearing healthy children and 
stabilizing the lives of men and women, the government of 
the USSR has incorporated into its Constitution many 
statutes which implement realistically the constructive 
functioning of the family. Some of these are similar to 
legislation in this country. Some are different. The most 
important of these differences are to be found in three 
areas: in health, in women’s activities, and in education. 

Health influences deeply all members of the family 
unit, men, women, and children. In Russia “the general 
intent,””! of Soviet medicine, in Dr. Sigerist’s words, “is to 
supervise the human being medically, in a discrete and 
unobtrusive way, from the moment of conception to the 
moment of death. Medical workers and medical institu- 
tions are placed wherever anyone, in the course of his 
life, may be exposed to danger. Medical supervision be- 
gins with the pregnant woman and the women in child- 
birth, proceeds to the infant, the pre-school and school 
child, the adolescent, and finally the man and woman at 
work.” Medical care is furnished by the state free to all 
citizens and is available through local out-patient clinics 
for all age groups, through hospitals, sanitariums, and rest 
homes. Health care is given by physicians and by auxiliary 
medical personnel consisting of doctors, assistants, mid- 
wives, medical nurses, social workers, and others trained 
in the rehabilitation of the disabled. Educational leaflets, 
posters, and lectures are used to interpret types of illness 
and adequate care. These are publicized widely through 
the Ministry of Health. Health care is implemented by 
the close interrelationship of social insurance, social as- 
sistance, and medical help. Emphasis in all phases is on 
the prevention of disease. 

The Activities of Women as productive citizens have 
been considered essential to the Soviet state since its in- 
ception in 1917. Women were accorded “equal rights 
with men in all spheres of economic, social, and political 
life,” in an Act of the 1936 Constitution. “The possibility 
of exercising these rights is insured to women by granting 
them an equal right with men to work, rest and leisure, 
social insurance and education, by state protection of the 
interests of mother and child, pre-maternity and maternity 
leave with full pay, and the provision of a wide network 
of maternity homes, nurseries, and kindergartens. The 
actual functioning of the child care institutions (although 
these are as yet insufficient in number) and the attitudes 


ate ny S Medicine and Health in the Soviet Union, 
Press, New York, Autumn of 1947. 


of respect and appreciation fostered toward women as 
persons are a realistic and vital step toward enabling the 
modern Russian woman to contribute equal value as a 
job holder, a wife, and a mother.” 

Education is free to all for as long as ability is proved. 
This includes government subsistence to older students 
for the continuation of graduate work. Education for 
group living may begin for children whose parents wish 
to avail themselves of it in the nurseries run by the 
Ministry of Health between one month of age through 
three years, in the kindergartens between four and seven 
years. These institutions for preschool care are open to 
all children, with preference given to children of working 
mothers. No parent is forced to use these institutions 
although popular opinion indicates that the infant so 
conditioned to social existence adjusts less painfully later 
to the demands of the group in school, college, and job. 
One child, we were told, left to develop alone with its 
mother is bound to be spoiled and later to make difficulties 
for itself and others. Approximately 45 per cent of all 
children were cared for in 1941 in seasonal or other nurs- 
eries in the rural districts and more in the cities. Training 
of sufficient personnel for this work is being pressed. 

These nurseries and kindergartens serve three or four 
carefully balanced meals per day to all children in addition 
to furnishing complete health care. They attempt to con- 
dition the children to kindness, security, and group 
solidarity. They represent a realistic effort on the part of 
the government to rear healthy, socially conditioned 
children and to lessen the conflicts so inevitable for women 
who are attempting to undertake job responsibility out- 
side the home and yet perform their function adequately 
as wives and mothers. 

Education continues, if the student is able, through 
ten grades and then into college and graduate work. 
Higher education carries great status and leads directly 
to higher positions with better salaries and other related 
privileges in living quarters, pensions, food and clothing, 
etc. 

To summarize, we have reported briefly on those as- 
pects of health care, women’s activities, and education in 
the Soviet Union which seem to differ from ours in the 
United States. These services apparently fulfill a vital 
function in the strengthening of families in the Soviet 
Union. “These and other services are still far from 
guaranteeing a really acceptable standard of living.”* 
They are, however, not static and continue to adjust to 
life. They should be provocative to other non-static 
societies. 


s Mudd, E. B. H. “Women's Conflicting Values as These Relate to 
Marriage,” in Successful Marriage, edited by Morris Fishbein and 
E. W. , Doubleday Doran Company, 1947. 

3“ An Outline Survey on Soviet Services with Bibliographical Refer- 
ences.” American Review on the Soviet Union, Vol. VIII, October 1947. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE CHINESE FAMILY 


By Ernest G. Osporne 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


China is a family-centered society. And yet it is hard 
to give a very definite and accurate picture of the status of 
the family in China. Those who have read Pearl Buck’s 
novels have gained some ideas of certain types of family 
life. Others who have read the few books that have been 
written about the Chinese family will have other ideas. 
But the picture of family life in this ancient country is not 
clear. 
There are at least two reasons for this. The first is that 
the very nature of China's development has made for 
variability in all kinds of social customs. We may have 
heard that the dialects spoken in various parts of the 
country differ so that those using one often are unable to 
understand those using another. But it is not so clearly 
known that geographical barriers such as distance and the 
lack of speedy transportation and communication as well 
as the fact that the Chinese nation is made up of peoples 
with many different backgrounds, all have played their 
part in the development of varied patterns of family 
structure and relationship. The second apparent reason 
for this difference is to be found in the impact of western 
culture and particularly Christianity. The western idea of 
family life has had its effect directly as has growing in- 
dustrialization indirectly. Many of the younger college- 
educated young people establish families that are very 
similar to those in England and America. And yet the 
penetration of western ideas and practices has not notice- 
ably gone much beyond the large cities up and down the 
east coast. Every variety of structure and relationship 
can be found. One of my friends on the staff of Lingnan 
University had over 200 first cousins. Many of the 
students in the south of China coming from the wealthier 
families, had several mothers in their families. Though 
plural marriage is officially illegal in China today, in one 
form or another it is still being practiced. 

With such a long and strong tradition of family life 
one would expect to find greater interest shown in the 
family. And, of course, there is. Up to the present, how- 
ever, there has been little, if any, felt need for education in 
family living except as it is carried on in the family and 
little interest in the development of community agencies 
designed to serve and strengthen the family. Indeed, 
many of the younger and more politically conscious young 
people feel that the Great Family system is standing in the 
way of China's development in the modern world and that 
it should be weakened rather than strengthened. 

The influence of Confucianism continues strong in 
many quarters. At times it is used consciously by those 
who wish to stem democratic strivings. For among other 
things, Confucianism teaches implicit obedience of young 


to old and of woman to man. Many Chinese fathers fee! 
it their bounden duty to demand unquestioning obedi- 
ence. Not to do so, would seem to them to be failing in 
their duty as fathers. In many respects the type of parent- 
child relationship in the old Chinese family inhibits ex- 
periences that would lead the individual to learn how to 
live and act effectively in a democracy. Filial piety, the 
respect of youth for age, has many things to commend it 
but one sees its abuses, too. Were there space, it would 
be interesting to narrate some Chinese mother-in-law true 
stories. 

There are many types of problems involving inter- 
personal relationships in Chinese families. Some of them 
parallel those of our western families, others are signifi- 
cantly different. But underlying all of these, affecting all 
except the veriest handful of families is the devastating 
influence of poverty. In the months of October and 
November of last year the bodies of 1492 children were 
picked up from the streets and cremated in the Municipal 
Crematorium. Youngsters and adults are ridden with 
disease. The mortality rate is high even in families on a 
relatively high economic and social level. It is not uncom- 
mon to find families of three or four living children when 
up to a dozen have been born. 

What then of plans for strengthening family life? 1 
am no economic determinist but it is a stark fact that 
economic insufficiency seems to play the lead role in the 
sorrows and difficulties that beset the Chinese family. As 
that tremendously complex problem is met, the small but 
growing group of well-trained and conscientious educa- 
tors, medical people and social workers can be counted on 
to develop those services to families which an increasingly 
industrialized nation will need. It is to be expected and 
hoped that such services will not slavishly mirror those 
which have developed in the western world for there are 
significantly different cultural backgrounds and conscious 
values which one would hope to see continue their in- 
fluence even under changed conditions. 

In spite of the direct and implied criticism of Chinese 
family life found in my remarks, one cannot help but feel 
that since the results in terms of the many fine human 
beings are so impressive there must be something very 
substantial in the types of family living that have been 
developed through these many centuries. 


FAMILY LIFE IN BRAZIL 
By Joun Loss 


Department of Economics and Sociology, . 
Mount Holyoke College 


A Dual Pattern. An understanding of the strength and 
weakness of the family in Brazil as well as of the plans for 
improvement depends on a knowledge of the nature of the 
relation of the sexes there and the development of the 
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present patterns of behavior. In Brazil today two well 
formed patterns of sex relationships exist: one can be 
described as the legitimate pattern since it conforms to 
both civil and ecclesiastical laws and customs; the other 
the illegitimate because, although it may sometimes satisfy 
the rules of the church, it does not meet the lawful civil 
requirements, and it may comply with neither. Some 
observers suggest that this dual pattern arises and con- 
tinues because of the prohibition of divorce which leads 
individuals to leave a way out of a possibly unhappy 
marriage by conforming only to the religious rules. It 
seems more likely, however, that both types of family 
living are the result of a number of early established and 
long continued adjustments to the natural and social en- 
vironments of Brazil. 

The legitimate family is the large, patriarchal type 
usually found in the exploitative economic development 
which has been Brazil’s and to a large extent still is. It 
took form on and continues to be associated with the large 
plantation where every type of relationship and degree of 
dependency flourishes and where, in the culturally crystal- 
lizing centuries of slave-agriculture, a great deal of il- 
legitimate miscegenation went along with the fostering of 
legitimate families. The control of property, however, 
usually followed legitimate descent so that there has been 
transmitted a patriarchal family form for the ruling classes 
and those aspiring to status. At the same time, for the 
propertyless and the indifferent, a casual and temporary 
pattern of relationships has been handed down and is 
followed by an uncounted number of Brazilians. The 
legitimate form is the strongest and most influential social 
institution in the culture, whereas the casual one is the 
weakest part of the social structure since it offers no 
security or permanence to its members—especially to 
women and children. ' 

Factors Maintaining the Dual Pattern. In comparison 
with almost any other part of the world equally endowed 
with rich resources, Brazil is under-populated. It is a 
territory larger than the United States and has a popula- 
tion of about forty-five million. A small part of these live 
on or derive their income from the large, family controlled, 
self-sufficient estates where a high degree of patriarchal 
control is fostered as well as cultural stagnation and 
endogamous inbreeding. Apart from the estates, the 
majority of the population is engaged in subsistence agri- 
culture and lives in remote rural regions where social 
changes are slow to be realized. Brazil was, also, until the 
end of the 19th century, generally isolated from the non- 
Portuguese world in which the transition from the 
patriarchal family form was taking place so rapidly under 
the influence of the industrial-urban development. Most 
of the immigrants who came were from countries where 
the patriarchal family continues to be deeply entrenched. 
Consequently, since the prevailing type of the family 


has been the result of adjustments to a particular form of 
economy, it has been less applicable to the needs of the 
majority of the people and no alternative types have been 
introduced. There has been, as a result, not only little 
change through the years, but the indications of rapid 
change are still lacking. 

The Functions of the Family and National Planning. It 
is easily observed in Brazil that the large, patriarchal 
family is a tower of strength in national affairs and for its 
members in the traditional functions it performs for them. 
It is equally obvious that for the unnumbered masses who 
do not participate fully in it, none of the functions can be 
guaranteed. It is in terms of the functions that the weak- 
ness of the dual pattern become sharply evident. It is in 
those terms too that the plans are developing. Child 
Welfare is a function left almost entirely to parents with 
little assistance from the community or government. The 
education of children too is much more completely a family 
responsibility since there are far too few schools and 
those in operation, especially in rural areas, are very poor 
and inadequate as Brazil's unhappy record of 65% il- 
literate testifies. In both these areas of child care plans 
are at least on paper. The best hope for improvements 
rests in the government because private philanthropies are 
not extensive and they do not and perhaps could not meet 
the greatness of the needs. Within the government there 
is promise in a growing number of thoughtful and deter- 
mined individuals who are being trained in universities 
and agencies, particularly in the United States, for work 


- in Brazil. Many of our techniques, such as child place- 


ment, cannot be practiced in Brazil because the classes 
from which the needy children come offer no better homes 
or families in which to place them, nor are there institu- 
tions. Social status is an all important function of the 
family in so sharply stratified a society. Although move- 
ment is possible in the class structure, the accident of 
birth in an influential or legitimate family guarantees 
position and opportunity. Women’s status is that which is 
expected in the patriarchal family. Compared with the 
United States their position is low, isolated and crippling 
to personality development. Within the family circle their 
influence may be strong and even autocratic. Security for 
the aged, infirm, needy individuals is left to the family; 
those who do not have such a protective relationship are 
required to shift for themselves. A few can be taken care 
of in the existing charitable institutions. 

Economic Factors and the Family. So long as Brazil 
continues to be mainly an agricultural economy of the one- 
crop, boom and bust, exploitative, plantation type, there 
appears little hope that the present form of the family 
will be altered or that an equalitarian family applicable to 
all classes will be developed. Brazil has run through what 
she calls economic cycles of prosperity and depression 
because of her over dependence on such single crops as 
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sugar, cotton, rubber and lately coffee. The profits have 
accrued to the great families and the economic insecurity 
has served to depress further the masses. As a result, the 
levels of living and standards have been exceedingly poor 
and in some cases the people show the marks of starvation. 
An important lack is in the absence of an important middle 
class to bridge the gap of indifference between the well to 
do and the poverty stricken. Most of Brazil's labor is un- 
skilled and illiterate; her people are apathetic and content 
with their lot, lacking the motivation to alter the inherited 
pattern. Health conditions are extremely bad, though 
improving, partly because of the diet but also because of 
the relatively unchecked and numerous diseases. 

Trends and Plans. Most of Brazil's social planning is 
not specifically in terms of the family although there is a 
growing awareness of the needs. Certain trends are 
significant. One is the latest panacea for her economic 
ills—industrial expansion and urban development. The 
large, patriarchal family has nowhere survived unmodified 
industrial-urban growth. Such a movement and the 
many demands it brings may hasten the now too slowly 
moving process of teaching the standards of behavior and 
responsibility which build a strong family. A second trend 
is the growing concern and awareness of the need for 
widespread education and the carrying out of plans which 
have heretofore been confined to the paper stage. Exten- 
sive educational opportunity is perhaps the basic need 
for this largely illiterate people to break their indifference 
to the unequal social practices and to their own lack of 
welfare. This will involve a political leadership willing 
to face the opposition of other interests and demands, a 
leadership only just showing itself in Brazil. A third 
trend has to do with a vigorous attack on the many health 
problems of the nation with emphasis on adequate food 
and housing as well as on specific diseases. In connection 
with the latter the medical profession has made com- 
mendable advances. A fourth program will have to do 
with an extensive development of social welfare partic- 
ularly in the rural areas and with emphasis on women’s 
and children’s well-being and protection. Finally, and 
perhaps this is on the way, there must occur at least a 
selective breakdown of the harmful influences of the 
_ present dominating patriarchal family and the culture-lag 

it fosters. Although the family appears usually to be 
more dependent on changes in other social institutions 
than a leader in them, in Brazil it has not been passively 
submissive. Its power has been used to maintain the 
status quo and in this it has been seconded strongly by 
religion. So too relation to the government. It is in in- 
dividuals with insight and foresight that Brazil's promise 
lies. It is in them that evidences of progress are seen 
rather than in accomplishments. 


WORLD CONGRESS ON THE FAMILY 


By ABRAHAM Strong, M.D. 
President, American Association of 
Marriage Counsellors 


The World Congress on the Family and Population, 
called together by the French National Union of Family 
Associations was held in Paris from June 22-29, 1947. 
300 delegates from 28 countries, representing both 
governmental and private agencies interested in the social 
and cultural aspects of family life, attended. Among the 
representatives from the United States were: Emest 
Stebbins, Professor of Hygiene and Public Health at 
Johns Hopkins University; Jane Hoey, Director of the 
Social Welfare Bureau of the Federal Security Agency; 
Mrs. Rachel Nyswander, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Labor Department; Norman Himes, of the 
Educational Department of the American Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany; and Dr. Abraham Stone, delegated 
by the National Research Council and representing also 
the National Council on Family Relations and the 
American Association of Marriage Counselors. In addi- 
tion, several members from the Cultural Department of 
the American Embassy in France and from the American 
Delegation to UNESCO participated in the sessions. 

The Congress was divided into five Sections: (1) family 
standards of living; (2) housing problems; (3) women’s 
work and family life; (4) relations between parents and 
children; and (5) the role of the family organizations in the 
State and the Nation. 

Emphasis throughout the Congress was upon the im- 
portance of the family as a basic social unit, and the need 
of preserving its social and cultural values. Post-war 
world conditions, it was pointed out, are seriously affect- 
ing family stability. The enormous migrations during the 
war, the increasing participation of women in industrial 


. life, the lack of housing facilities, and numerous other 


social, physical and psychological factors, are having a 
disturbing influence on the family, and the number of 
marital breakdowns is everywhere increasing. Both 
governmental and private family organizations, it was 
therefore felt, should strive to ameliorate the social and 
economic hardships brought to bear upon the family 
unit and to develop educational and cultural methods for 
maintaining and strengthening family life. 

Reports from many countries were submitted to the 
section on the Role of the Family Organizations. Family 
associations in the various countries differ in organization, 
function, and points of view. In France, for example, and 
in Belgium, these associations consist in the main of the 
heads of families who have united for the purpose of ob- 
taining social and economic aid, such as family allowances, 
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subsidies for the larger families, tax reductions, and other 
forms of social assistance. In other countries, like the 
United States, England and Scandinavia, these organiza- 
tions consist not of the members of the families them- 
selves but of educators, social workers, members of vari- 
ous professions, and other socially-conscious men and 
women who have become interested in furthering the 
social and cultural values of the family. It was natural 
therefore that these differences in organization and at- 
titudes should lead to differences in opinion and view- 
point. 

These differences of viewpoints were freely expressed, 
and the delegates appeared to appreciate the free and open 
exchange of opinions and the value of becoming ac- 
quainted with each other's experiences and _ beliefs. 
Towards the end there was a crystallization of opinion for 
the need of a permanent international body to serve as a 
medium for the exchange of information and data on 
family life. A resolution to this effect was unanimously 
adopted at the last session: 

“WHEREAS a free, happy and healthy family is of 
paramount importance to the development of a sound 
social life; and since a common ground exists on which 
the various agencies throughout the world dealing with 
problems relating to the family can unite; and since there 
is a need for an international agency to serve as a center 
for the collection and exchange of information on family 
life and as a coordinating agency between the family 
organizations in the various countries; 

“THEREFORE, be it resolved: 

(1) That an International Union of Family Organiza- 
tions be established; 

“(2) That a working committee of correspondents 
from the various countries be appointed at this Congress 
to serve as provisional members of the Union; 

(3) That the organizations from the different coun- 
tries concerned with the family as a social unit be invited 
to appoint representatives to the International Union; 

“(4) That the Union be empowered to invite repre- 
sentatives from countries which are not represented at 
this Congress; 

“(5) That the Union establish contact with various 
international bodies and particularly with the UNESCO.” 

A provisional committee consisting of representatives 
from Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, and the United States was organized. This Com- 
mittee held its first meeting on the 28th of June, and 
elected the following temporary officers: M. Veillard, 
President of the Swiss Association “Pro-Familia,” as 
President; M. Eugene Dory, Vice-President of the 
French National Union of Family Associations, and Dr. 


Abraham Stone, as Vice-Presidents; M. Jean Delaporte, 
who was Chairman of the Committee which organized 
the Conference, as Secretary-General. The site of the 
Secretariat will be in Paris. 


March of Time Film 


The forthcoming MARCH OF TIME film on “Mar- 
riage and Divorce” soon will be appearing in neighboring 
theatres. The National Council on Family Relations was 
called upon to participate as the organization representing 
the various disciplines concerned with marriage and 
family life. Lawrence K. Frank, president, makes the 
following statement in the film, “Family conflicts produce 
much more misery and unhappiness than many physical 
ills commonly regarded as major threats to human life. 
We must do the same kind of research on broken homes 
as is done on disease, and do it just as intensively, if ever 
we are to help people solve their marital and family 
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educated for humane living. 

A second immediately practicable procedure has al- 
ready been introduced into some schools and colleges. 
But is it not significant that while almost all schools have 
courses in “Home Economics” so very few of them have 
courses in education for parentage? In many schools it is 
evidently considered more important to teach children 
how to raise pigs than to teach them how to raise children. 
The best way to learn how to raise children is, of course, 
to be raised well oneself. Regarded not as a casual im- 
provisation but again as an ineluctable necessity, I sug- 
gest that courses in the problems of parentage be made 
part of every high school and college course. 

These are things that we can do now. Mr. Frank has 
indicated the broader lines along which our final solutions 
must be looked for. You, the members of the National 
Council, are a part of the solution. With the leadership of 
such men as Lawrence Frank there is a good chance that 
we may succeed in reestablishing those genuine elements 
of nature which we call human values. It is up to us 
deliberately to construct the future. 
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National Conference on Family Life 


By Ernest G. Ossorne 
Program Coordinator 


If anyone ever doubted the interest of the American 
people in family life and its place in our society, those 
doubts would be overwhelmingly dispelled by what is 
happening in the process of preparation for the National 
Conference on Family Life to be held in the White House, 
May 6 to 8. 

For the last eight weeks committees of people from a 
variety of professional areas have been gathering data 
and preparing preliminary reports which after being re- 
viewed by hundreds of competent lay and professional 
critics will be used as the foundation of Conference ses- 
sions. 

The preparation of Conference material is being carried 
on in three mayor divisions. The first of these includes 
background statistical materials which will give an up- 
to-tthe-minute picture of the American family’s income, 
ways in which this income is used to secure food, housing 
and clothing, trends in birth, divorce and death, and the 
other phases of family status and practice which can be 
presented through statistical means. Representatives of 
various information gathering government agencies under 
the leadership of Dr. Alexander Radomski of the Con- 
ference staff are taking the major responsibility for col- 
lecting and organizing these data. Certain private and 
business groups are also supplying material not available 
through government channels. 

The second major division deals with the cycle of 
family living. Under the leadership of Evelyn Duvall and 
Reuben Hill, nearly a score of people have prepared re- 
ports which give a picture of the dynamics of family 
interaction. Drawing heavily on modern family research 
and on the first-hand experiences of those working closely 
with families, this committee has developed an alive and 
realistic account of the inter-personal relationships at the 
various stages of family growth and development. 

Material from these two divisions, in addition to pre- 
senting significant aspects of the family picture in the 
United States today, will serve as background for com- 
mittees working in the third major division—Action 
Areas in Family Life. 

Committee groups from a number of professional fields 
been preparing materials under ten “Action Area” 

headings. Outstanding lawyers, doctors, recreation 
leaders, housing experts, educators and social workers 
and other leaders in areas which affect the day by day life 
of American families have joined forces with specific 
“family life people” to make the Conference truly repre- 
sentative. 


The ten areas selected by the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee which has planned conference preparation proce- 
dure with Ernest Osborne of Teachers College, Program 
Coordinator for the Conference are (with their chairmen): 

Education, Esther McGinnis, Director, Merrill-Palmer School; 

Housing, Coleman Woodbury, University of Wisconsin; 

Home Management, Paulene Nickell, lowa State University; 

Recreation, John McDowell, Executive Director, National Federa- 

tion of Settlements; 

Community Participation, Howard Y. McClusky, University of 

Michigan; 
Legal Problems, Reginald Heber Smith, Boston, Massachusetts 
(Representing the American Bar Association); 
Counselling and Guidance, Mrs. Emily Mudd, Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia; 

Social Welfare, Mr. Ralph Uihlein, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 

Health and Medical Care, Dr. Leona Baumgartner, N. Y. Depart- 

ment of Health and Dr. Haven Emerson, New York City; and 


Economic Welfare. Chairman to be appointed. 

The second step in the preparation of conference mate- 
rial—obtaining the reactions of a wide variety of lay and 
professional people to the preliminary reports—is now 
well under way. In addition, a number of organizations 
are planning to discuss the materials in early Spring meet- 
ings. Among the groups which have already agreed to 
evaluate the preliminary reports through committees or 
through regional meetings are The National Council on 
Family Relations, The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, The National Committee on Parent Education, 
The American Home Economics Association, The Mid- 
west Sociological Society, Florida State Department of 
Education, Kansas City Board of Education—Family Life 
Education Department, and Hood College, Maryland. It 
is expected that many other groups will be participating 
in this “grass roots” approach to the Conference. 

Chairmen of all the above committees are members of 
the Conference Planning Committee which is developing 
the program for the May 6-8 sessions. Though there will 
be several large meetings the general pattern for con- 
ference procedure is that of working groups made up 
largely of delegates from the 125 national organizations 
sponsoring the Conference. 

Few general pronouncements are expected to come out 
of the Conference. The variety of points of view repre- 
sented by sponsoring organizations would make difficult 
conference-wide acceptance of a series of significant plat- 
form planks. Every effort is being made to dig deep in the 
study and analysis of factors affecting today’s family so 
that each sponsoring organization may have significant 

(continued on page 15) 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Councils and Conferences 


National Council on Family Relations —The 1947 
Annual Meetings held November 28, 29 and 30, 1947 at 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City were outstandingly 
successful. More than six hundred official delegates, 
members and friends from forty-one states and several 
foreign countries participated in the sessions. Outstand- 
ing papers delivered before the general sessions and during 
working sessions of National Committees, as well as re- 
ports of progress of the various projects and committees 
are being published in Marriace AND Famity Livinc. 
Hectographed copies of the summary Activity Report, the 
Budget Comparison, and David R. Mace’s letter describ- 
ing the Marriage Guidance Council of London, England, 
are available for postage costs for members desiring copies. 


New England Council on Family Relations.—Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Vermont are the five state councils which recently 
merged in the formation of the New England Council on 
Family Relations. Officers for the coming year are: Lester 
W. Dearborn, president; Mrs. Josephine Sever, vice- 
president; and Miss Florence Langley, secretary-treasurer. 
Chairmen of each state council are automatically members 
of the Executive Committee of the New England Council, 
which together with the elected officers becomes the 
governing board. Plans are already being laid for the 1948 
sessions of the New England Council. 


Pacific Northwest Council on Family Relations—Paul 
Landis, president, announces April 3, 4, and 5, 1948 as the 
dates for the 1948 Annual Meetings of the Pacific North- 
west Council on Family Relations. For further details 
write Dr. Paul Landis, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Washington. 


Iowa Conference on Family Relations—On April 8, 
1948, the Iowa Conference on Family Relations will meet 
in Fort Dodge, Iowa to review materials being prepared 
for the National Conference on Family Life. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall has been invited to address the general 
session in the evening. Rev. H. Lee Jacobs, Pastor, First 
Congregational Church, Fort Dodge, president, is in 
charge of the arrangements. 


Michigan Council on Family Relations.—At a meeting 
on November 7, 1947, the officers for 1947-48 were 
elected as follows: president, Professor Howard Bigelow; 
president-elect, Richard O. Stock; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Irma H. Gross. Members of the Executive Committee 


are: Kathryn Adams, W. J. Goode, Given Gorman, and 
Dr. H. A. Miller. 


Pennsylvania Conference on Family Relations.—At the 
third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Conference on 
Family Relations, the following officers were elected: 
president, Meyer Nimkoff; first vice-president, Lovett 
Dewees, M.D.; second vice-president, Mrs. Allen 
Risedorph; secretary, Elizabeth Zimmerli; treasurer, 
Gary C. Myers; president-elect, Bruce V. Moore. 


Texas Council on Family Relations —On October 23, 
1947 the Texas Council on Family Relations was formally 
organized at a meeting in Austin. A constitution was 
adopted and the following officers were elected for the 
first year: president, Dr. Mattie Lloyd Wooten; vice- 
president, Rev. Wood H. Patrick; secretary, Dr. Walter 
Firey; treasurer, Mrs. Perry Kallison. The following 


members, elected at large, were made directors of the 


Council: Miss Ruth Huey, Mrs. Eloise Trigg Johnson, 
Dr. Florence Scoular, Miss Helen Mason, and Mrs. Lois 
Huffaker. Assistance toward the establishment of the 
Texas Council was rendered by the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. Robert L. Sutherland, Director. 

On November 21, 1947, the executive committee of the 
Texas Council met in Austin to confirm committee ap- 
pointments, determine immediate activities, and lay the 
groundwork for a vigorous first year. Dr. Bernice Milburn 
Moore serves as counselor for the Council. 


Meetings and Events 


Akron Family Life Interests —Rabbi Reuben Katz, is 
offering a course on Marriage and the Family at the Com- 
munity College of Akron University this season. Philip 
Brandon of the YMCA announces plans being made for 
an institute on marriage and family life soon after Easter, 


1948. 


American Social Hygiene Association.—The 35th 
Annual Meeting was held in New York, February 3 and 
4, 1948. A panel discussion by veteran students and their 
wives was held on the topic, “Marriage and Family Life 
in Universities under the GI Bill of Rights,” as a part of 
the joint regional and national conference. 


Cleveland Institute-—The Cleveland Committee on 


the Church and Social Work held an all day institute on 
October 2, 1947. Round Tables were held on: “Threat- 
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ened Family Breakups,” “Meeting the Challenge of Old 
Age,” and “Adolescence and Character Development.” 


Play Schools Association Program.—On February 17, 
1948, an institute on “Children in a City World” was 
held at the Henry Hudson Hotel, New York City. 


Society for Ethical Culture Series—The John L. Elliott 
Institute, 2 W. 64th St., New York City held a lecture 
series on “Marriage and the Family in Modern Society” 
conducted by Dr. Abraham Stone, during the Fall, 194’. 


Town Hall Marriage Course.—Evelyn Millis Duvall 
directs the 1948 Marriage Course at Town Hall which 
runs for eight consecutive Wednesday evenings beginning 
January 14. Among the guest lecturers are Drs. S. M. 
Duvall, Lena Levine, Phillips Osgood, Abraham Stone, 
and Lawrence K. Frank, president, the National Council 
on Family Relations. Details may be secured from Dr. 
Gregor Ziemer, Town Hall, 123 West 43rd St., New York 
City. 

Wayne University Courses.—Both W. J. Goode and 
Stephan Mamchur are offering courses in the family at 
Wayne University. Dr. Goode is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Michigan Council on Family 
Relations. 


1948 Summer Courses and Work 
shops in the Family Field 


Preliminary ts of summer opportunities 
for study in family relationships and related fields have 
been received from the following centers. 


Garrett Biblical Institute, first term courses by Sylvanus 

Milne Duvall and Evelyn Millis Duvall. Contact: Dr. 
_Albert Barnett, Garrett, Evanston, Ill. 

Bethel, Maine, June 14-July 3, second national training 
laboratory in group development. Contact: Dr. Leland 
P. Bradford, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

Merrill-Palmer School, June 28-July 9, workshop for high 
school teachers of Family Life Education or other 
workers with parents and adults. Méerrill-Palmer 
School, 71 E. Ferry, Detroit, Michigan. 

Pennsylvania State College, July 6-17, workshop for col- 
lege teachers of Home Economics, Muriel W. Brown, 
consultant. Contact: Dr. Winona L. Morgan, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Syracuse University, contact: Elizabeth Harrington, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

University of California, contact: Noel Keys, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

University of Chicago, August 2-September 3, Workshop 


on Family Life Education, Evelyn Millis Duvall, 
Director; Ernest W. Burgess and Robert J. Havighurst, 
Seminar Leaders. Twenty overview lecture specialists 
invited. Contact: Workshop Secretary, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 

University of Cincinnati, jointly with the Cincinnati 
Social Hygiene Society, June 28—July 3, Roy E. Dicker- 
son and Paul Popenoe, directors. Third annual sum- 
mer institute of the American Institute of Family 
Relations. Contact: Institute of Family Relations, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27 or Director, Summer 
Session, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 

University of Denver, June 21-July 23, Family Life In- 
stitute, Drs. Abraham Stone, Bernard Stern and 
Eugene Link, leaders. Contact: Eugene Link, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

University of Illinois, contact: B. F. Timmons, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

University of North Carolina, contact: W. Carson Ryan, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

University of Tennessee, Second Term, Courses by 
Sylvanus Milne Duvall. Contact: Dr. Jessie Harris, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

University of Utah, for information write the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Recent Publications 


The American Family.—One of the most significant 
long-time trends, as seen by an anthropologist, is our 
continued insistence on free choice of marriage partners 
for both men and women. The extensive mobility in this 
country has finally torn people so far from their roots that 
we now have probably the largest number of marriages 
that history has ever known of couples who have no 
visible reason for ever getting on together, who share no 
common background whatsoever, who have no common 
friends, no common past, not even a dog they can both 
remember, who married each other sometimes after an 
acquaintance of only four or five days, and then tried to 
correspond for two years about two dances and the pat- 
tern of the wallpaper in a boarding house. It is incredible 
that so many marriages have stayed together. The most 
serious aspect of the divorce rate is not so much the num- 
ber of divorces as the expectation of divorce. A great 
many educational agencies and a great many social agencies 
continue to act, however, as if the child from a broken 
home were the completely unusual child, as if every ir 
regular union were a strange phenomenon. We put down 
“divorce” or “broken home” or “an irregular union” in a 
case history as an exceedingly unusual factor that in itself 
might account for almost anything. We have not ad- 
justed to the actual existence of this much more fragile 
state of the family. We now expect a family to achieve 
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alone what no society has ever expected an individual 
family to accomplish unaided. In effect, we call upon the 
individual family to do what a whole clan used to do. We 
put all those demands on the individual family and we 
make the members of that family feel inadequate if they 
are unable to discharge those duties. As we realize the 
fragility of this small, inexperienced, unsupported, isolated 
family living in an unfamiliar environment amid temporary 
friends and associates, our big problem is to bring in com- 
munity services to provide the assistance that the larger 
family used to extend. Margaret Mead, Journal of Social 
Casework, pp. 324-326. 


Decalogue for Marriage.—1. Happy homes do not just 
happen. They are made by the understanding and co- 
operative zeal of the people who live in them. 2. Sex is as 
God-given and worthy as sight, hearing, or speech and 
like those is to be used intelligently and artfully for the 
enrichment of life. 3. In marriage all things add up: con- 
genial conversation, sexual harmony, shared interests, 
practical helpfulness, and worship in spirit and truth are 
interrelated and strengthen each other. 4. Love fully and 
well, but make not a bond of love, for love is a quality of 
free spirits; and while love is the foundation of marriage 
and the home, demard not its constant expression for no 
one loves anyone 100 per cent all of the time. 5. As mates 
you need many interests in common which you share in 
the doing and others which you pursue separately and 
share only in the telling. Let each of you fully respect the 
individuality of the other for mates are not as two peas 
in a pod. 6. Live fully today and mar it not by undue 
” thought of tomorrow's difficulties, and “Let not the sun 
go down on thy wrath.” Wrath there will be occasionally 
but let it not be stored up and carried into the morrow. 7. 
Strive for the grace of full acceptance of your mate not- 
withstanding his (her) shortcomings for, these are likely 
then to disappear. And remember that while marriage 
and family living usually result in personality growth, 
obvious efforts to “educate” or “reform” one’s mate are 
seldom successful. 8. Dwell upon the virtues and strengths 
of your mate and let them be praised to her (him) and to 
others, for we are all so made that we respond favorably 
to positive attention but are driven away or confirmed in 
our folly by criticism and nagging. 9. As the springs and 
tires on the family car take up the occasional bumps in 
the road and make them of little account, so members of a 
family must absorb and make of no account the occasional 
hostility and bad temper which one or another may show. 
To respond in kind is to make the road more bumpy. 10. 
Learn to share your feelings frankly be they feelings of 
affection, perplexity, or irritation, and be equally ready to 
accept those of your mate, for marriage can survive many 
troubles but cannot endure sham and pretense. Its 
greatest security is in being genuine and real. Luther E. 
Woodward, Journal of Social Casework, p. 369. 


To Parents of Adolescents.—My main therapeutic ap- 
proach to the parents of adolescents is the tried and true 
phrase of the men of the ancient church who, when beset 
by the unpredictable and the seemingly uncontrollable, 
comforted themselves and one another with the words, 
“It will pass. It will pass.” George E. Gardner, Mental 
Hygiene, p. 540. 


Reaching Parents.—If there is to be any mental health 
in our society, it must be provided not by psychiatrists 
and psychologists and social workers but by parents in 
the home. The way parents care for and rear babies and 
children, provide their basic security and protection, help 
them to accept the many denials and requirements of 
social life, will foster or jeopardize wholesome, sane per- 
sonality development. Parent education therefore offers 
our most promising approach to mental health, the pre- 
vention of disturbed personalities instead of their diag- 
nosis and therapy. A realization of their own vital role 
in providing children with their simple but basic needs 
in the home and the family may give men and women 
renewed confidence in themselves as parents. Lawrence 
K. Frank, Child Study, Summer-Fall, 1947, p. 106. 


National Conference on Family Life 


(continued from page 12) 
facts on which to base the development of their own 
programs as they relate to family life. Already certain 
groups such as the youth-serving agencies are beginning 
to explore their responsibilities to American families and 
are developing their thinking as to the opportunities they 


‘ have better to serve families through their respective 


programs. 
In addition to this function—that of alerting organiza- 


tions to the significance of considering family factors in 
their programs—the procedures leading up to the Con- 
ference and the findings coming from these procedures, 
are expected to give a more definitive picture of family life 
as it is operating today to point out the research needed if 
thoroughgoing understanding is to be developed and to 
sharpen up the interest of the lay public in family living. 

The National Council on Family Relations is deeply 
involved through its members in making the National 
Conference on Family Life a success. It has been pointed 
out by those responsible for the organization of the Con- 
ference that many of the committee personnel who are 
largely responsible for the preparation of material are 
active workers in the N.C.F.R. In certain areas—educa- 
tion being a noteworthy example—materials already 
prepared by national committees of our Council has made 
it possible for the Conference committees to do a much 
more thoroughgoing job than otherwise could have been 
done. 
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Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


The Psychology of Ego-Involuements. By Muzafer Sherif 
and Hadley Cantril. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1947. Pp. viii+525. $6.00. 

According to the authors, it is not yet time to present 
an adequate definition of “ego.” Nevertheless they do 
regard it as opportune to impute certain characteristics 
to the concept and to write a book about it. 

The ego is neither innate nor instinctive in the usual 
sense of these adjectives. There are two necessary condi- 
tions for its genesis: a symbolic level of psychological 
functioning and a “lawfully ordered world of . . . social 
relationships.” The authors subscribe to the view that 
“the psychology of the early period of ego formation seems 
to be one of the firmly established principles of ego 
psychology,” but they also regard adolescence as a period 
of “reformation” of the ego. 

Although the authors do not claim to have made a 
survey of the literature, they do bring together a con- 
siderable volume of the research materials bearing upon 
their subject under the general headings of attitude, ego- 
involvements, genetic formation of the ego, reformation 
of the ego in adolescesce, ego-involvements in social 
situations, and breakdowns of the ego. 

The final chapter is devoted to a consideration and re- 
jection of psychoanalytic formulations although the 
authors do implicitly concede that Freud provided insight 
into the understanding of unconscious motivation. In- 
cidentally, they imply their intent to produce a further 
work on “the all important topics of motivation and 
personality.” 

This reviewer has been unable to find any particularly 
novel formulations in this volume but regards it as valu- 
able because of its extensive and systematic (if incom- 
plete) treatment of the research literature on an impor- 
tant list of social psychological topics. For those who 
may have studied their social psychology in terms of an 
alternative jargon it might be added that these topics in- 
clude the rise of the self, the internalization of the moral 
order, group identifications, changing conceptions of the 
self, and situations precipitating personal disorganization. 

In the reviewer's personal interest in keeping the record 
straight, he would like to add that while the quotation 


from his own doctoral dissertation (page 227) may sound 


to the unwary reader like an auto-biographical statement, 

it really is a quotation from one of a series of personal 

documents collected from several hundred subjects. 
Rosert F. Wincn 


Vanderbilt University 


Readings in Social Psychology. Edited by Theodore M. 
Newcomb, Eugene L. Hartley and others. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1947. Pp. 672. $3.85. 

This book is a symposium prepared for the Committee 
on the Teaching of Social Psychology of the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues. It is a veritable 
mine of recent psychological concepts and findings. In 
this one volume are collected outstanding contributions of 
the last two decades or so. Piaget's “Social Factors in 
Moral Development,” Thomas and Znaniecki’s “The 
Definition of the Situation,” Allport’s “The J-Curve 
Hypothesis of Conforming Behavior” and George H. 
Mead’s “Language and the Development of the Self” are 
examples of the type of material selected. 

The volume is organized around sixteen areas such as 
socialization of the child, language, social frustration, role 
and status, social class, prejudice, public opinion, and war 
and peace. There is such a mass of material that an index 
would have been indicated. The detailed Table of Con- 
tents, however, is adequate for the oriented reader. 

Such a symposium of source material should be in- 
valuable to the serious student of human behavior. The 
book can be especially recommended also to those whose 

Evetyn Duvatt 

Chicago 

The Family In American Culture. By Andrew G. Truxall 
and Francis E. Merrill. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1947. 
Pp. 780. $5.65. 

This book is a decided improvementover several current 
books on the family in that there is greater appreciation 
for the reciprocity of influence between family and the 
rest of society. Instead of asserting, or worse, imply’ ig 
without making it explicit, that the family is primarily a 
creature of the technological aspect of society or of inter- 
personal dynamics or of some ideological foundation, these 
authors embrace a breadth of theoretical vision which is 
commendable. 

The originality and worth of the book lie not in a 
unique organization but in such virtues as lucid writing, 
careful handling of theory, avoidance of particularism, 
and a substantial documentation, using for the most part 
authoritative materials. This book should enjoy a large 
and deserved popularity as a college textbook on the 
family in American culture. 

Joun F. Cuser 

The Ohio State University 
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Marriage is on Trial. By Judge John A. Sbarbaro. Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1947. Pp. xiv+128. 
$2.00. 

Into this little book is compiled the practical informa- 
tion from one who speaks with authority from observa- 
tion and experience as a judge of a divorce court. 

Each individual must settle his own problems in his 
own way whether married or not and in reading this 
book a similar situation is discussed in such a way as to be 
most beneficial in eventually planning a successful and 
satisfactory future. 

Judge Sbarbaro divides his book into three key sections, 
namely: “Caution,” “Cure” and “Future.” Then 
finally in a fourth part, “If one must get a divorce—face 
realities.” 

Whether single, married or in the marital counselling 
profession this book will prove to be a lasting help to all. 

Jupce Crayton W. Rose 

Court of Domestic Relation 

Columbus, Ohio 


Jealousy. By Boris Sokoloff. Howell, Soskin, New York, 

1947. Pp. 262. $2.50. 

This book throws a clarifying searchlight into the 
hidden recesses of a universally felt and universally denied 
emotion—jealousy. It is an excellent combination of 
scholarly research and profound psychiatric insight. 
Furthermore it is enlivened by a rich array of vividly told 
case histories as absorbing as any murder mystery. 

Dr. Sokoloff describes jealousy of three degrees: jealous 
reaction—the temporary instinctive response seen 
clearly in animals and all immature persons, jealous senti- 
ment where this response has been built in as an attitude 
or habitual way of responding, and the.jealous complex 
where jealousy has become a destructive and dangerous 
obsession. The causes of these deeper manifestations lie 
always in jealousy provoking relationships and depriva- 
tions in childhood, sometimes deepened by a superficial 
or serious physical handicap and not adequately dealt 
with. The final chapter on “How to Treat Jealousy” con- 
tains helpful suggestions to the layman with a list of 
questions one may consider in trying to estimate the de- 
gree of his own jealousy. The first-step is to recognize its 
presence, the second to talk it out rationally with an 
understanding friend or family member. 

While jealousy may be aroused by sexual passion, “true 
love prevents the excesses of jealousy and prevents its 
manifestations. ... An individual whose relationship to 
the outside world is healthy, who loves others, and who is 
motivated by positive impulses, is almost unable to be 
jealous. An individual who has no love, no sympathy, no 
close spiritual contact with others, with mankind at 
large, bears in his soul the germ of jealous sentiment long 


before he actually becomes jealous of the ‘one’ he thinks 
he loves.” 
This book is a must for all who deal with human rela- 
tions. 
KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 
University of Illinois Y.M.C.A. 


Problems of Men and Women in Love. By J. Howard 
Crum. M.D. Merit Publications, New York, 1947. 
Pp. 209, $2.50. 

Described as “one of the world’s leading authorities on 
plastic surgery and feminine beauty,” Dr. Crum has had 
the opportunity to advise many of his patients on prob- 
lems of personal relations. Since he has apparently had no 
technical preparation for this field of counseling, his 
advice is essentially superficial, although usually based on 
good common sense. Some of his incidental observations 
will meet with skepticism, e.g., “Women whose faces 
formed or presented what I termed “Multiple Ovals’ were 
of the dual personality type and could not be satisfied for 
long unless the extra personality was completely satu- 
rated.” The 43 short chapters cover a wide range of 
topics, from “Women want to be wanted” through “The 
fine art of kissing” to “Love must be paid for.” 

Paut 

The American Institute of Family Relations 


Sex in Our Changing World. By John McPartland. 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York, 1947. Pp. 
280. $2.75. 


This book, without footnotes, references, index, or 
identification of sources, attempts in a gossipy style to 
portray the changes taking place in American sexual folk- 
ways from 1915 to the present. McPartland asserts the 
realiability of many hypotheses. The unpretty road over 
which McPartland brings the reader through World War 
I, “the roaring twenties,” the “thirties,” World War II, 
apparently leads by the doorsteps of many an American 
dweller. The reviewer closed the book somewhat de- 
pressed. 

Austin L. Porterrietp 
Texas Christian University 
Sex Life in Marriage. By Oliver M. Butterfield, Ph.D. 
Emerson Books, New York, 193'7. Pp. 192. $2.00. 


The present reprint of Dr. Butterfield’s book (it is not a 
new edition nor is it claimed to be) has only a new “pref- 
ace to the eleventh printing.” In brief compass, with 
direct simplicity the book gives one of the best discussions 
of sex life in marriage this reviewer has read. It comes 
directly to the point and stays on it. It goes into detail 
and by so doing will help many people who have always 
been troubled by what they felt must be aberrant im- 
pulses—wanting to do things they thought they should 
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not. The book is an excellent discussion of the details of 
sexual intercourse that will certainly help all those who 
are about to marry or those who, after marriage, have had 
difficulty in finding mutual satisfaction. 

It includes the authoritative drawings of Dr. Robert L. 
Dickinson illustrating the reproductive anatomy of both 
sexes. 

LeMon Crark, M.D. 
Oklahoma City 


The Mother's Role in Childhood Education: New England 
Concepts. By Anne L. Kuhn. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1947. Pp. 224, $3.00. 


Anne L. Kuhn presents in this valuable study a seg- 
ment of American thought. She bases her discussion on a 
well-chosen bibliography reflecting the social and cultural 
conditions of mid-nineteenth century New England. 

The mother in her educational role exemplifies three 
prevalent doctrines. First, she was the moral agent 
destined to carry out in her relation to her children’s 
education the democratic purposes as her part of the 
“American Mission.” She is shown also in the role of the 
non-aggressor where neither aggression nor soft indul- 
gence of children holds sway in their education and hence 
in the control of society. A third doctrine suggested by 
the study views the ideal mother “regardless of conditions 
of wealth or of poverty, of health or frailty, of higher 
learning or little education” basing her actions on intelli- 


gent thought. 
Mattie Litoyp Wooren 
Texas State College for Women 


Stop Annoying Your Children. By W. W. Bauer, M.D. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis and New 
York, 1947. Pp. $2.'75. 

When I stopped being annoyed by the title of this book, 
I began to find in it several admirable features. Parents 
today need an increase of confidence in themselves. 
Parents have been made for a long time to feel guilty about 
hundreds of things entirely outside their control or re- 
sponsibility. Dr. Bauer makes a real contribution by his 
kindly effort, on almost every page, to meet this great need 
of parents for more self-assurance along with their need 
for a clearer understanding of the problems which children 
create for them. The title, however belongs to an age 
chief means for changing undesirable or faulty behavior. 

The book considers wisely and with humor many 
problems, large and small, that beset even well-informed 
parents. It is addressed chiefly to that section of our 
population that takes for granted a good home, a steady 
income and all kinds of facilities for modern living. They 
are an important group, even if they are numerically not 


in the majority, for they do set the patterns for the bulk of 
our population. 

Dr. Bauer’s book is friendly, helpful, and informative, 
chiefly in terms of conscious purpose and common sense. 
It does not make use, however, of any of the more subtle 
findings of modern psychology which have thrown light 
on children’s behavior, and on family relationships. 

Matsner GRUENBERG 
Child Study Association of America 


Children of the Cumberland. By Claudia Lewis. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1946. Pp. xviii+-217. 
$2.75. 

This reviewer took particular delight in perusing this 
volume of child development. The comparison of the 
impact of cultural surroundings on the lives of nursery 
school children in Greenwich Village, New York and 
Summerville, Tennessee is enlightening, challenging, and 
disturbing; enlightening since it brings the incisive view- 
point of the outlander to old Grundy County, Tennessee 
problems; challenging because it is provocative of thought 
concerning companion studies which might well be made. 
It is disturbing and gives stimulus to action on the 
economic situation in this depleted country. 

Miss Lewis's emphasis on the importance of early child- 
hood experiences as determinants in later life adjustment 
is clear and concise. She brings out in striking fashion the 
fact that these economically and socially deprived children 
although lacking the rich stimulation provided similar 
children on Jones Street in New York find rich emotional 
satisfactions in relationships with parents, brothers and 
sisters, and the neighbors. Their leisurely weaning and 
toilet training, with little attention paid to thumb sucking, 
hair twirling and the like, would appear to offer few con- 
flict situations. 

The book is recommended as helpful reading to thought- 
ful parents, teachers, psychiatrists, social workers, and 
psychologists. One wishes for more insight into adult 
patterns of living springing out of childhood experiences 
in this setting; for clarification of how parents feel about 
experiences which we see through the eyes of children; 
for insight into the meaning of the relationship of these 
parents to their own parents before them, and in turn the 
effect of this relationship upon their role as parents. 

Lora PepErson 

Nashville 


Growth and Development of the Young Child, Fourth 
Edition. By Winifred Rand, Mary E. Sweeny and 
E. Lee Vincent. W. B. Saunders Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1946. Pp. vii-+481. $3.00. 

This is a complete revision of the book that appeared 
originally in 1930 and has ever since been widely recog- 
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nized as an adequate text and reference book. 

The organization, content and approach have been 
changed to take into account the new findings and 
orientation in child development through the past five 
to ten years. The interrelationship of the findings of the 
various disciplines has been recognized throughout. The 
new revision is in terms of meeting the individual child’s 
needs: 

“Among these needs is the child's need to grow at his own natural 
maturational pace. Awareness of this and long-time analyses of indi- 
vidual children’s continuous growth records are leading specialists to 


minimize the use of age-scales and to adopt the concept of maturity 
stages in studies of growth.” 


There is still no mention of the studies of current social 
anthropologists and human development leaders such as 
Havighurst, Stolz, Meek, Warner, Prescott and others 
who have shed light upon the influence of the child's im- 
mediate environment upon his growth and development. 
This may be considered the book's greatest lack. It is, 
however, a great improvement on the previous editions, 
and represents the real contribution that Merrill-Palmer 
continues to make to the field. 

Evetyn Miuis 
Chicago 


Parents’ Questions and Helpful Answers (Revised Edi- 
tion). By Staff Members of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1947. Pp. 256. $3.00. 

This favorite book of parents has been made increas- 
ingly useful by its recent revision. Its pertinent questions 
have come from actual perplexed parents concerned with 
giving daily guidance to children. Its helpful answers on 
parent-child problems have been arrived at, by trained 
and experienced staff members who have kept close to 
the needs of today’s parents. 

The book contributes to the understanding of child 
behavior at the same time it suggests practical ways of 
dealing with specific behavior. The authors’ definition 
of parent education is based on the important premise that 
parent education is self-education of a maturing adult 
rather than instruction in the training of children. 

With this purpose in mind, each chapter starts with 
basic underlying principles. Then typical questions follow 
which deal with behavior involving these principles. 
Each chapter ends with a story illustrating problems of the 
chapter and ways in which they were handled. Each 
story shows the kinds of complaints parents bring to the 
staff counselor and gives convincing evidence even in 
changing times that through the years children have the 
same kinds of problems. Progress in handling the problem 
as shown in the stories indicates to the reader that the 
answers arrived at were not glib and easy ones but the 


result of thoughtful understanding, consultation and care- 
ful procedure. 

The authors start with the usual questions apt to be 
first asked by parents. Chapter 2 considers habits and 
habit training. For example, suggestions are given for 
such common concerns as schedules versus grandparents, 
toilet training, use of left hand or right, and table man- 
ners. Other chapters give interesting helps on discipline 
and authority, healthy attitudes toward health, individ- 
ual differences, emotional growing pains, sex in child- 
hood, character and spiritual growth, school and home, 
the child and the outside world. The book ends with 
three important chapters on what is a problem child, 
parents as people, and new vistas for parents. 

Many parents will wish more material for further 
reading. An excellent bibliography of books is given. 
Each book is briefly annotated. A bibliography of pamph- 
lets and an index add to the value of the book for busy 
parents. 

Marcaret WYLIE 
Cornell University 


Living Together in the Family. By Mildred Weigley Wood. 
American Home Economics Association, 620 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D.C., 1946. Pp. iv+256. 
$2.00. 


Mrs. Wood has completely rewritten the book origi- 
nally published in 1934 by the American Home Eco 
nomics Association, and written by Lemo Dennis (now 
Mrs. Rockwood of Cornell University). 

The book now starts functionally with the young per- 
son himself in two chapters on “Living Happily with 
Yourself and Others” and “Building Your Personality.” 
New sections on pitfalls in family life, successful family 
relations, and money problems add much to the content. 
Three final chapters treating boy-girl relationships, 
“Preparation for Marriage” and “Making Marriage Suc- 
cessful” will be welcomed by many high school teachers 
who deal with areas in such a course as this text is de- 
signed for. There is profuse interlarding of illustrative 
material, much of it in the name of particular hypothetical 
young people. On the whole the style is easy and in- 
formal, and the treatment geared well to the high school 
level. 


Chicago 


Evetyn Minus 


The Unconquered Plague: A Popular Story of Gonorrhea. 
By Harry Wain, M.D. International University Press, 
New York, 1947. Pp. 119. $1.50. 

The author has compressed into this compact, pocket- 
sized volume the results of much research into the history 
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Now Available 


“Sexual Behavior 
in the 
Human Male” 


By 
KINSEY, POMEROY 


and MARTIN 
of Indiana University 


Based on surveys made by members of the Staff of In- 
diana University and supported by the National Re- 
search Council with Rockefeller Foundation funds. 


Marriage Counsellors and other workers in the field of 
family relations have long wanted a book based on such 
research as has been conducted by Dr. Kinsey and his 
Staff. It presents data of great significance in understand- 
ing problems of sexual adjustment in marriage and of 
special situations in the home. It is particularly valuable 
for the manner in which it helps those of upper level 
background to understand and appreciate more fully the 
patterns of the lower levels, Extensive consideration is 
given to the pre-adolescent and adolescent child and prob- 
lems in delinquency. 


ORDER FORM 
Mail this coupon to your bookstore or to 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, Publishers 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
Enclosed find check for $6.50. Send me SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
in the HUMAN MALE 


of gonorrhea for about five thousand years. Combined 
with this interesting historical material is the best of 
modern medical knowledge regarding the nature, sources 
of infection, prevention and treatment of this disease, a 
very valuable discussion of commercialized prostitution 
and an excellent concluding chapter on “Conquering The 
Plague.” The book is the most satisfactory treatment of 
the subject for the general reader which this reviewer has 
seen. It is interesting to find here another of the increasing 
number of medical men who are taking the position that 
the major measures for the control of gonorrhea (and other 
venereal diseases) are those “aimed at the reduction of 
sexual promiscuity and prostitution” by “education, 
religion and legislation.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Roy E. Dickerson 


A Pound of Prevention. By James L. Hymes, Jr. Teachers 


Service Committee on the Emotional Needs of Chil- 

dren, New York City, 1947. Pp. 63. $.25. 

“A Pound of Prevention” by James L. Hymes, Jr., 
will serve as just that in preventing emotional disturb- 
ances in children if read and pondered by the nation’s 
teachers and parents. I value it very highly for a number 
of reasons. It covers most of the emotional hazards that 
children face. It éonsiders social and physical as well as 
psychological factors. The ideas it expresses are scien- 
tifically sound. It is extremely readable and attractive in 
make-up. It is effectively illustrated. A grain of humor 
runs through it. It makes a myriad of thoroughly practical 
preventive suggestions. It is brief and to the point. It 
takes the teacher's feelings into consideration as genuinely 
as those of the children. It shows that the way people 
feel toward children is as important as what they say and 
do. And these are only a few of the very sound things 
that Jimmy Hymes does in “A Pound of Prevention.” 
An orchid goes to the author, to the Teachers Service 
Committee on the Emotional Needs of Children, and to 
the Caroline Zachry Institute. A copy of this pamphlet 
for every teacher and for every pair of parents in the 
country would not be too many to print. 

Daniet A. Prescott 
University of Maryland 


The Newspaper. Its Making and Its Meaning. By 
members of the staff of the New York Times. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New, York, 1945. Pp. viii+207. 
$2.00. 

Those in positions of moral authority are apt to take 

a lofty view of the virtues of newspapers. It seems im- 


possible to tell them often enough that news is relative; 


that if a newspaper does not get its income from adver- 
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tisers it will be forced to pick it up in quarters probably 
less avowed and less desirable; that it must please a large 
public if it is to exist at all. All these fundamentals of the 
press are set forth in the standard text-books on journal- 
ism. But this little book, which presents the New York 
Times’ lectures to teachers in the public schools of New 
York, is the liveliest and most readable explanation of 
newspapers and their nature. The chapters are actually 
addresses to an audience; the writers are known as the 
great names of the New York Times: Anne O'Hara Mc- 
Cormick, Hanson Baldwin, Brook Atkinson and Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger are among them. 

The teachers, as shown by the digest of discussions 
which is appended, take an almost exclusively moral view 
of the press. They assume the distinction between the 
sensational and what are referred to as the “dignified” 
papers. It would have made a most instructive exercise to 
define the two types in purely descriptive non-moral 
terms. 


Chicago 


Heren Hucues 


How to Keep a Sound Mind. By John J. B. Morgan. Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1947. Pp. 404. $2.75. 
This book is a completely revised edition of Keeping a 

Sound Mind by the same author originally published in 

1934, and merits a place high on the list of good text- 

books on mental hygiene. Neither a guide to advanced 

psychotherapy nor a report on technical research, it is a 

practical discussion of psychology applied to everyday 

living. The outline form of presentation with topic head- 
ings and sub-headings suggests helpful reference and text- 
book use. 

Mental conflicts, depressions, feelings of inadequacy, 
problems of guilt, work choice and adjustment, mastery 
of fear, and life purposes are some of the topics receiving 
consideration. The chapters on “emotional maturity” and 
“how to make people like you,” also the discussions of 
feelings of inferiority and the techniques for building 
self-confidence, should be especially helpful. 

The young adult reader of this practical guide to suc- 
cessful living will find much to aid him in keeping a sound 
mind. 

Evetyn BercEr 


Oakland, California 


By CYRIL BIBBY 


HOW LIFE IS HANDED ON 


Emerson Books, Inc. 
Gentlemen: 

I have read the book by Cyril Bibby entitled “How 
Life Is Handed On,” which you were kind enough to 
send to me, and find it an admirably straightforward, 
honest source of information for young people. 

In any community where there is not some strong 
disapproval of giving such information to young peo- 
ple, I should think it would be very well to put it 
into the public library, or perhaps even the school 
library. Certainly it should be in the hands of every 
mother and teacher with the responsibility for the 
younger generation. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Profusely—and delightfully !—illustrated $2.00 
Also by CYRIL BIBBY 


SEX EDUCATION: 4 cume 


for Parents, Teachers, Youth Leaders 


“An honesty and sanity that is refreshing and con- 
vincing, and a grasp of available materials and tech- 
niques that bespeaks a richness of scholarship and 
experience.”—Educational Outlook 

“One of the best guides for parents and teachers 
through the tortuous paths of ‘question answering.’ ” 
—News Exchange (of the Planned Parenthood Fed- 


eration of America) 
$2.50 
EMERSON BOOKS, INC. 
Dept. 205-D, 251 West 19th Street, New York 11 


A remarkable one-volume encyclopedia 


THE 


A Guide to Marital Sex Satisfaction and Happiness 


Edited by SAMUEL G. KLING 
and ESTHER B. KLING 


Marriage Reader 


Culled from the work of recog- 
nized authorities, this handy, 
compact volume provides the 
answers to a thousand and one 
questions on sex and marriage. 
Here is specific, detailed advice 
on the problems of early mar- 
riages; marriages between people 


of different religions, races and backgrounds; “love 
at first sight”; the choice of a mate; engagements; 
the honeymoon; the sexual act; frigidity; the hy- 


Maternity Homes for Unmarried Mothers. By Maud 
giene of pregnancy; children and childlessness; the 


Morlock and Hilary Campbell. Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1946. 
Pp. 94. 


problems of money and of in-laws. 512 pages. 
At all bookstores 


$3.50 


This bulletin is unusually sensitive and fine. It will be 
of real value to those interested in, working cooperatively 
with, or actually operating maternity homes. Against a 
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CHILDCRAFT 


A Complete and Authoritative Plan to 


guide a child safely 
From Infancy to Adolescence 


Now parents can have the advice of leading 
child guidance authorities at home—where 
they need it—when they need it. Now they 
can know what to expect—know what is 
normal and what is not—and what to do to 
assure their child’s best development. No 
wonder they will thank you when you tell 
them about Childcraft. 


There are 14 volumes packed with informa- 
tion and training material. Reading for the 
child’s background and mental growth—arts 
and science material illustrated profusely— 
and four essential parent guidance volumes 
—all in one set of books. 


Send for the FREE booklet, “51 perplexing 
problems solved for parents!” and discover for 
yourself why parents are grateful when they 
learn about Childcraft. Clip and mail the 
coupon below—no obligation, of course. 


Parents will thank you for 
Childcraft 


CHILDCRAFT, QUARRIE CORPORATION 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me the booklet, “5i perplexing problems 
solved for parents.” I understand that there is no obliga- 


( ) 1 would like to talk to a representative of Childcraft. 


( ) 1 would be interested in information about a Child- 
craft franchise. 
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background of carefully selected historical material, the 
authors have presented a basically sound philosophy 
which they have consistently applied throughout. The 
importance of making a young woman's stay in a maternity 
home a constructive period in her total life experience, and 
of safeguarding the health and welfare of her child are 
emphasized. Many specific, workable suggestions for 
accomplishing this are presented. The material is out- 
standingly good, and the high standards set forth consti- 
tute a challenge to a!l working with unmarried mothers. 
Miprep Corner 

Evanston, Illinois 


Your Community: Its Provision for Health, Education, 
Safety, and Welfare. By Joanna C. Colcord. Revised 
by Donald S. Howard. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1947. 263 pages. $1.50. 

This widely used book has been brought up to date to 
take account of new emphases in community problems. 
It is prepared for non-specialists who wish to dig out and 
interpret facts about their communities. For their guid- 
ance, hundreds of questions are stated, with brief intro- 
ductory discussions which give general ideas and refer- 
ences to standards for use in judging community condi- 
tions and programs. The specialist too will find here 
many leads in making various kinds of surveys. 

Persons specially interested in family life will turn to 
the chapters on Special Provisions for Family Welfare and 
for Child Care. The sections on housing, health, recrea- 
tion, and other institutions are obviously also related to 
the security of the family. 

_ArTHUR Hitman 

Roosevelt College 


The Jewish Family in the World Today. By Margaret B. 
Mark and Bernard J. Starkoff. Committee on Child 
Study and Parent Education, National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1946. Pp. 32. 

A pamphlet designed to help Jewish parents interpret 
Judaism to their children, and to aid Jewish families in 
making some of the adjustments to the modern age, espe- 
cially as these are faced by a minority group. Outline 
discussion form with brief bibliographies. 


Strictly Confidential. By Alice M. Hustad. Augsburg 
Pp. 102. $2.00. 

A book for and about teen age girls by a high school 
teacher who applies common sense and a deeply religious 
Christian background to the questions and problems 
common among girls today. 
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How to Interpret Social Welfare. By Helen Cody Baker 
and Mary Swain Routzahn. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1947. Pp. 141. $2.50. 

A study course in Public Relations by two recognized 
experts in the field. Practical helps on telling an agency's 
story through the written and the spoken word are out- 
lined with copious examples of the good and the not-so- 
good. Tips on how to write an annual report are alone 
worth the price of the volume to any executive who 
would rather do a year’s work than tell about it. A valu- 
able addition to any agency library. 


An Introductory Study of the Family (Revised Edition). 
By Edgar Schmiedeler. D. AppletonCentury Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1947. Pp. 460. $3.00. 

This 1947 revision of the book which originally ap- 
peared in 1930 is substantially the same careful volume. 
It remains the outstanding Catholic text in the family 
field. The revision includes many pertinent recent data 
and a renewed plea for the strengthening of family life. 


Some Special Problems of Children. By Nina Ridenour. 
New York City Committee on Mental Hygiene of the 


The 


Ernest W. Burgess 


Professor of Sociology 
University of Chicago 


Harvey J. Locke 


Associate Professor 
of Sociology 
University of 
Southern California 


American Book Company 


State Charities Aid Association, 105 East 22 Street, 

New York City, 1947. Packet of 8 pamphlets, 75¢. 

If I had a million dollars, I would send one of these 
packets to the mother of every little child in the English 
speaking world. They are that good. 

EMD. 


The Child, The Family, The Community: A Classified 
Booklist. By the Child Study Association of America, 
221 West 57th Street, New York City, 1947. Pp. 93. 
75¢- 

A comprehensive classified booklist, annotated, indexed 
and designed for the practical use of parents, leaders and 
teachers. 


Growing Together. By Rhoda W. Bacmeister. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, New York, 1947. Pp. 325. 
$3.50. 

Readers may recognize several chapters of this book as 
articles appearing originally in Parents’ Magazine. The 
volume as a whole treats understandingly and simply the 
ways in which children’s experiences become part of their 
growing personalities. Practical suggestions and wide 
scope make the volume particularly usable for parents. 


+ making systematic use of personal documents 
¢ employing the ideal-type method 
presenting many suggestions for research projects 


Famil 
Once an institution held together by rigid social conventions, the 
family is shown to be in transition. “Its unity inheres less and less 
in community pressures,” say these authorities, ‘‘and more and 
more in such interpersonal relations as the mutual affection, the 
sympathetic understanding, and the comradeship of its members.” 
They show that the family helps to shape the development of its 


members; and that, as an institution, the family itself is adaptable 
to social change. 


From Institution 
to Companionship 
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Families Should Plan.—The family, by better planning 
of its occupational business, its housekeeping, its home 
life, and its community relationships, can increase its 
marketable product and income, multiply its personal 
satisfactions, and widen its participation in the local 
and larger community. There are alternative choices in 
every situation, and each alternative has underlying fac- 


WHEN 
MARRY 


tors such as the human effort and money required and the é ~ By 
results to be anticipated if we choose that alternative. =! 

These factors have been called “determinatives of choice.” Duvall 
Planning or managerial thinking is discovering the alterna- and 
tives and their determinative factors, then facing these i 

facts, choosing the best alternative, and acting accordingly. iy «Hill 


Benjamin R. Andrews, Journal of Home Economics, 
December, 1947, p. 617. 


Homes Nurture Democracy.—Within his family each 
child has the opportunity to be and become an effective 
member of a democracy. No other experience offers the 
same opportunities so early and so long. Parents who 
make democracy something that actually lives within 
their homes are not only contributing to the personal satis- 
faction of each family member but to the continuation of 
satisfactory living. Collectively, these homes provide the 
bulwark of democracy. Pauline Park Wilson, Childhood 
Education, November 1947, p. 111. 


For Better, For Worse... 


A text for marriage courses, touching on all as- 

pects of family life but dealing particularly with 

everything that leads up to, prepares for, and 

rtains to courtship, marriage, and parenthood. 

t treats a wide variety of subjects in an extensive 

and authoritative way. Written in a simple, lively 
style. 464 pages. $3.00 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
Dallas London 


MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY 


By MEYER F. NIMKOFF, Bucknell University 
Under the editorship of William F. Ogburn 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY is much more than a revision of Dr. 
Nimkoff’s earlier textbook on the family. It is actually a new book embodying 
much new material on the problems of courtship, marriage, and family life, 
as well as bringing up to date the material on the family as a social institution 
which the former book contained. The retention of the theoretical material 
furnishes a desirable frame of reference, while the inclusion of practical topics 
vitalizes the course for the student. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Marriage Counseling Practice 


by JOHN F. CUBER 


This pioneer study of marriage counseling practice for the 
first time surveys and interprets the vast amount of re- 
search material, both published and unpublished, which 
exists in this young and rapidly growing area of knowl- 


Intended primarily for use as a textbook in university and 
college courses in marriage counseling and as a supple- 
men*ary text for courses in the family and marriage and 
general counseling courses, the book begins with the as- 
sumption that the student has no previous knowledge of 
modern, scientific marriage counseling practice. The first 
part explains what guidance is and then tells what the 
marriage counselor does; di is, therapy, listening, 
aiding the patient to make decisions, readjusting overt 
behavior, etc. The second part of the book deals with the 


professional aspects of marriage counseling in the United 
States, describing how the marriage counseling field is 
organized and discussing the more important problems in 
the field and such matters as the training of counselors, 
licensing proposals, and the legal status of the profession. 


The presentation is systematic, balanced, realistic, and 
eclectic, No special school of thought, technique, or point 
of view is emphasized. The author has conscientiously 
held to his purpose of attempting to interpret what is 
advocated by all sides and to find what there is in common 
that is of value to all workers in the field. He has drawn 
his material from the fields of sociology, psychology, 
medicine, and elsewhere. The illustrative material in 
book has been selected from actual cases met with by the 
author in his own counseling practice. Price $2.25 


Foreword by Roland Leslie, M.D., of the College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati 


Appleton - Century - Crofts, Inc. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


on experience..." — 


4 OUT OF 2 A social weapon of importance: . . . 
marriages will fail in the MARRIAGE IS ON TRIAL 
By John A. Sbarbaro 


trend continues. 


‘Part |. Suggestions for the unmarried for choosing a 
mate. Tells of the dangers in dissimilarity of interests; 
in different cultural backgrounds and religions; in pre- 
marital sex experience. 


Part Il. Expertly analyzes, for the married, the main 
causes of divorce, from incompatibility to the in-law 
problem. Using examples from his court experience, 
Judge Sbarbaro advocates sensible remedies for each 
situation. 

Final Sections. Full realization of what divorce means to 
all concerned and to our social siructure. Shows how 
churches can help, dicusses what should be done about 
divorce laws, gives a plan to prevent hasty, thoughtless 


What will this mean to 


our country? How can 
marriage be made to 
last? 


A noted judge gives an- 
~ swers in a book you can 
confidently recommend for 


“Compact, sound, and 


{ 


Dr, Winfred Overholser marriages. List price $2.00 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISOONSIN 


widespread general use. 
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The Family 
American Culture 


By Andrew G. Truxal and 
Francis E. Merrill, Dartmouth College 
This new volume enlarges the individual’s perspective of himself and his environ- 
ment—with emphasis on cultural setting. The book is divided into four valuable sec- 
tions— 

_ 1—The Family in the American Pattern—orients the reader on the family’s relation 
to such cultural factors as religion, capitalism, romantic love, the law, and science. 
2—The Family as a Social Institution—explains the family structure and composi- _ 
tion, and the traditional and future functions of the family in our culture. 


3—The Family and Its Relationships—analyzes the development of personality in 
its family setting—infancy, adolescence, marriage and parenthood. 


4—The Family and Social Chan ts conflicts of personality, culture, occupa- 
- tion, and economy. Explains ifc disorganizing factors—desertion, divorce, death. 
Discusses education as a force ing family life. 

x 8” 


Child Psychology 
>» THIRD EDITION < 


By Arthur T. Jersild, Columbia University 


In this thorough revision of a celebrated text, the author lends deeper insight to the 
student a more practical basis for interpreting the details of behaviour he observes in 
Practical examples have been improved, charts and tables have been expanded to in- 
clude new material. Among the topics most expanded— 
> Principles and general characteristics of 
> Development of sex behaviour, interests, attitudes, and practices. 
> Parent-child and adult-child relationshi 
> Added materials on methods of studying child's behaviour. 

623 pages x 8” 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York ii 


i 
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_ Send for your examination copies today — 


